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Toc H for New Friends 
What и 15 


Тос Н is out to win men's friendship and their service for the benefit of others. It Stands 
always, but especially now, when values which seemed permanent are being discarded, for 
truth and understanding, for unselfishness and fair dealing, for individual freedom based on 
а practical Christian outlook on life. Toc H works under a Royal Charter granted by 
H.M. King George V in 1922. 

How it started 

It began with Talbot House (Toc H is the signaller's way of saying T.H.) opened in 1915 
in the Belgian town of Poperinghe, the nearest habitable point in the Ypres Salient. It was 
intended to be a sort of soldiers’ тей house where men back from the line could find 
refreshment for body, mind and spirit. Owing largely to the Rev. P. B. Clayton, an Army 
Chaplain in charge, it soon secured a reputation in the British Expeditionary Force as a place 
of friendship and cheerfulness. It welcomed men not merely to a meal and writing material 
but to the small homely things that mean so much. Many who used it found their way to 
the Chapel in the loft and gained fresh Strength to realise that ‘‘behind the ebb and flow of 
things temporal Stand the Eternal Realities". 


1919 to 1939 


“Tubby” Clayton and a few survivors saw the need to recapture in peace-time the spirit 
of comradeship in common service and sacrifice which they had learnt in war and to pass it 
on to а new generation. The idea spread. Ву 1939 Тос H was established in over 1,000 
places in the United Kingdom and had forged a chain linking 500 more throughout the 
Empire and beyond. The Old House at Poperinghe and its Upper Room, given back to 
Тос H, has been visited by many thousands, who have gained, as those before them, fresh 
Strength to play their part steadfastly and cheerfully. More than 20 hostels (called Marks) 
have been opened and are available for those who get the chance to use them. 


What it means in practice 


In his efforts to further the objects for which Toc Н exists, each member has what is 
called the Toc H Compass to guide him. Its Four Points may thus be summarised : 

To Think Fairly. To win a chivalry of mind, whereby he will not be overready to 
condemn honest difference, but will be humbleminded in his judgment of great issues 
avoiding prejudice and striving for truth. 
To Love Widely. То learn the habit of trying day by day to understand and to help all 
sorts and conditions of men. | 

To Witness Нит у. Тос Н is rooted in the supreme conviction that the great thing is to 
spread the weekday Christian Gospel. Every member is pledged to do his blundering bit 
by carrying the contagion quietly. The point here is that lives speak while words are 
merely spoken. 

To Build Bravely. (a) To be resolute in building his own life, without forgetting that what 
matters most is not what he can do for himself but what he can do for others. (b) To see 
in Toc Н a bridge between himself and the lives of others, and to build it bravely, 


- regarding his share in doing so as a sacred trust. 


у Membership 
Toc H wants men who are willing to put service before self, are trying to think fairly and 


are willing to offer friendship. You probably won't be asked to join, but if you feel you want 
_ to share in this great adventure, let us know. It will cost you no more than you can afford. 


If you would like to know more about it, ask any member you know or write to Toc H 


"Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
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A SUNDAY NIGHT ОМ LEAVE 


Гог nearly twenty years—actually since the day of the first Birthday Festival and Lamp- 
lighting on December 15, 1922— Мм. Harlows, ву THE Tower or LONDON, Aas been Tubby's 
| Workshop “апа a unique centre of Toc Н worship and life. Many members already know 
that it has shared the suffering of London from enemy action, The church was struck on 
two Sunday nights т December—first оп December 8-9 by a high-explosive bomb, and the 
second time on December 29-30 by incendiaries which completed its destruction. 

On the first occasion Тевву was in London. Having surveyed the damage and arranged 
to rig church’ im the Porchroom, after repairs, he returned to his work in Orkney. He 
wrote an account of this first bombing which here follows—with the omission of a good 
deal of detail which the subsequent bombing, sad to say, has now made irrelevant. 


ALL HALtows-By-THE-TOWLR AFTER THE SECOND Вомвіхс, DECEMBER 29, LOOKING West (Photo: "Тһе Times’) 
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OR the first year of war, leave spent in 
London found London as a whole its 
normal self. Some men and women with а 
mind for it rigged themselves up during their 
leisure hours in gum-boots, tin hats, and blue 
overalls. Buckets of sand and stirrup pumps 
grew dusty in obscure corners of the office 
corridors, but even to those few who made 
most thorough preparations it seemed beyond 
belief that London would receive an air bom- 
bardment, mght after night, with very few 
exceptions, for many months, and possibly 
for vears. Even then its vast diameter of more 
than twenty miles seemed like a target no one 
with murder in his heart could miss; but the 
effect would still remain oid. These 
prognostications have been falsified by facts. 
London is mainly built of bricks and mortar. 
Only its modern buildings have steel frames; 
and while the weight of every floor is carried 
upon the floors beneath, total collapse is a 
result of any fierce explosion, and the adjacent 
buildings are affected. Thus in the huge 
perimeter of London no area is immune, and 
some have suffered the loss of many hundreds 
of their homes. 


Should this continue for another year 
London will almost need to be rebuilt. Far- 
sighted men can see a grim advantage in 
what is taking place. "When reconstruction 
finally comes to be, sites will be cleared be- 
vond the dreams of Housing Sub-Commit- 
tces. The narrow tortuous streets will be set 
back and straightened out with far less 
opposition, provided only that the vested 
interests are not allowed to thwart the larger 
plans, the Bressay Avenue across Tower Hill 
entering Lower Thames Street can be made 
almost with ease to-day; Thames Street itself 
is not in a condition to impede a doubling of 
its breadth. Тһе dream of Wren included 
an Embankment Avenue right from the 
Tower to Blackfriars, and on three occasions 
in his old age after the Fire of London he 
begged the City Fathers to prevent the growth 
of booths between the road and river on the 
north bank, but he died disappointed. His 
dream might now come true in future years. 
Beyond the pain and suffering of the people, 
incomparably patient, a long view encourages 


the thought that reborn London will be im- 
proved. Congestion and delay, hitherto 
chronic, will be much relieved; familiar land- 
marks will no doubt be lost, but living con- 
ditions totally unfit мій have been swept 
ea not by reformers, but by the tragic 
happenings of this period. Once more the 
wrath of man turns to God’s praise. 

Now for the record of a single night, one 
out of many spent on Tower Hill. It was not 
the worst night by any means, according to 
the plucky little garrison who had been hold- 
ing on since the ‘blitzkrieg’ began. They 
called it a " rough night” and that was all, 
but from the point of view of visitors, unused 
to air bombardment on Tower Hill, the night 
presented much to be remembered. Indeed, 
some memories can never fade. 

Saturday, December 7, had seen All 
Hallows happily prepared for a small war- 
time confirmation, taken by Bishop Neville 
Talbot, who came down from Nottingham 
for the purpose, fulfilling thus the family 
tradition. His brother Gilbert, by his death 
at Hooghe, in July, 1915, posthumously be- 
came the Patron Saint of the first Talbot 
House. His eldest brother, Edward Keble 
Talbot, for many years the Superior of the 
Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield, 
was the chief Missioner at All Hallows soon 
after it became, in 1922, the Guild Church of 
Toc H. Their father, when retired from 
Winchester, acted as Bishop at all festivals 
held in All Hallows for the first ten years. 

On Sunday morning, December 8, I had 
the privilege of celebrating Communion, 
standing once more before the Holy Table 
presented to the Church by Major Richard 
Burden in memory of his wife in 1673. This 
Table, of incomparable dignity, had never 
left the spot where it was placed. Mainly of 
English oak, superbly carved, and with an 
inlaid surface of perfection, it stood four 
square against the great east wall. The panel- 
ling behind it was peculiar and by no means 
so choice. It was adorned with the Com- 
mandments, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
lettered in gold upon dark panelling. This 
was set off by carving said to come from 
Grinling Gibbon’s workshop, and two dingy 
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pictures—Moses and  Aaron—flanked the 
reredos. Out from the wall there came Com- 
munion rails of beaten brass with two gates 
so accurately poised that they had swung with 
a mere touch upon their perfect hinges for 
220 ycars. With these familiar features of thc 
place I stood again at home to minister, and 
little thought that twenty-four hours later the 
Holy T AGE would have disappeared beneath 
the ruins of the eastern wall and the brass rails 
be Hung in all directions. Then at eleven 
upon the Sunday morning І climbed for the 
last time, or so it seems, into the crow’s nest 
pulpit, set aloft against the northern pillar 
of the Nave. p pulpit was a panelled 
octagon, never disturbed since 1613. From it, 
we have good reason to believe that every 
translator Г the Authorised Version of the 
Bible preached in their turn. Early in 1940 
Г. had insisted on removing the famous 
sounding board which hung above. We had 
attempted to remove the pulpit also to safety, 
but the architect, on close examination of its 
fabric, reported that и would not stand the 
strain, so we had made it an asbestos cover, 
only removed so far on Sunday morning and 
replaced on Sunday evening. 

After the Sunday morning Celebration a 
few old friends still lingered in the Church, 
а» if thev could not tear themselves : away from 
the most blessed and tranquil atmosphere. 
Wc had that morning happily united in 
rendering thanks to God that He had kept 
this ancient Shrine from desolation. Already 
it had nearly suffered loss, for fire had fallen 
to the west and east upon the roadway and in 
the churchyard, but nothing hitherto had 
harmed the church. When І came down to 
London from Iceland at the end of October 
for АП Hallow Mass I had consulted both my 
own Churchwardens and other wise men іп 
the neighbourhood, all of whom had returned 
the same reply in their conviction it was right 
and fitting to leave the church precisely as it 
stood; otherwise it would have shown fear 
and failed to keep its work of consolation ful- 
filled throughout the first vear of the war. 
Thev believed it would remain immune: І 
had not got their faith—I told them so, but 
bowed to their conviction in the matter. 


As the slow daylight came оп Monday 
morning, Billingsgate Market was again at 
work. One of its ancient stands is by All 
Hallows, and nameless neighbours, with their 
carts and vans, began to offer me their con- 
solation. Some of us went to see the Church 
together, but it was still too dark to make 
a survey, and the north Porch was blocked 
with fallen beams. The south Porch had been 
partially forced open by the explosion; the 
huge iron bar bent almost double still retained 
its place. We could not see what lay beyond 
the doorway, nor could we enter in through 
the Churchyard gate, for branches of trees 
and tombstones had been flung in all direc- 
tions. In the dim light we scarcely could do 
more than mark the main outline of Nave 
and roof. When the light came the actual 
circumstance could be observed. It was still 
early morning; only the humblest men—the 
manual workers of this part of the city—were 
abroad. I took my stand bv the north Porch 
and waited. Men seemed to move with an 
unusual reverence and not a few came up to 
me and pressed copper and silver they could 
ill afford and even paper monev into my 
hands. Some of them spoke showing me that 
they, and all the rest, would never rest con- 
tent until the old Church was itself again. 
АП through the morning it went on like this. 
At mid-day crowds of City men and women 
surrounded the old walls. Christ's Hospital, 
closely connected with All Hallows Church, 
had many years ago lent us an alms box 
which was now placed at the threshold of the 
north Porch. It filled, and filled again; people 
stepped up to it, shy but determined, stepped 
back again in order to be lost and undistin- 
guished in the growing crowd. А common 
sorrow secmed to hold them all. I had not 
realised until that moment how twenty years 
of Toc H on Tower Hill had, mainly through 
my colleagues, given All Hallows a hold upon 
the hearts of one and all. Only one man spoke 
in a vengeful tone; Cologne and Milan, so 
he said, should suffer. I tried to make it 
clear Cologne and Milan belonged to the same 
God. Our grievous loss could not thus be 
redressed. Не said he saw my point, and 
turned away. BIG: 
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1931. Left to right: Mrs. Gilbert. William 
. Lord Goschen, Lord Halifax, lubby, Ганг Huringt 
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А Note on the Second Bombing. 


account of the first bombing 


To Tubby's 
of the church we can now add a few notes on 
the second, which was an incident in the very 
widespread 'fire-raising ` raid of Sunday 
night, December 20. On that night our little 
band of members and friends, working with 
the utmost energy and courage, saved Forty- 
Two, Tower Hill, and the adjoining build- 
ings. They made а vain effort to help fine 
old Trinity House, which now stands, ор- 
posite their dos а burnt-out shell, 
partly coll apsed. The church, a mass of 
roaring flames, its tower a huge tora through 
which. "the cupola and bells had crashed, was 
bcyond any hclp; ringed with blocks of burn- 
ing office buildings it could only burn itself 
out. 
walls at the east end of the nave, supported 
ou slender 15th century columns remain; 
those at the west end, in spite of their much 
stouter round piers, have crashed. The out- 
side walls of the aisles and of the well-known, 
modern Porchroom still stand, to all seeming 
pretty intact. Like some other buildings on 
the Hill the fierceness of the fire swept some 
of the brickwork of the church tower of its 
crust of London grime and left it clean as it 
was built in Cromwell’s time. 

A great wealth of treasures was lost and we 
cannot here attempt an assessment of them. 
“We had already at the outbreak of war,” 
writes Tubby, “ moved the precious plate and 
the historic documents. “The Hambro Trea- 
sury was also filled with the Font cover 
wrought by Grinling Gibbons, two panels of 
stained glass from the Great Fire and sundry 
other irreplaceable items, such as the Royal 
Arms from the organ lof." But, already 
in the first bombing, " all the modern win- 
dows which had cost £4,000 since 1923, and 
the most perfect organ in London, according 
to the choice of Dr. Schweitzer " (who loved 
to play Bach upon it) were smashed to pieces. 

It is indeed remarkable that so many trea- 
sures, some especially precious to Toc H, 
have survived. In the Coeur de Lion or Toc 
H Chapel, at the North-east corner of the 
Church, Cecil Thomas’ splendid bronze 


recumbent figure, the Forster Memorial, 


As the picture we reproduce shows, the 


Decem ber 29 


preserved, as another of our pictures shows. 
After the first bombing it was covered with 
dust and débris of wood and stone; in the 
sccond timbers and molten lead from the roof 
fell on it. The 15th century tomb of Sir John 
Croke, оп which the silver Lamp of Main- 
tenance, the ‘ parent Lamp’ of Тос Н, has 
always stood, регрешаЙу burning. has kept 
its base, though its carved stone canopy is 
опе. In the first bombing the jewelled and 
enamelled bronze Casket in which the Lamp 
stood was shifted by the force of the ex- 
plosion but not broken. The Lamp itself was 
extinguished but not harmed. It was then 
removed for safety to Forty-T wo, Trinity 
Square, and was carried back to the crypt of 
the battered church on the evening of 
December 11 (as described in last month’s 
JovnxNaL) for the starting of the World Chain 
of Light. There, in its Casket, it was left, 
between the urns containing the ashes of 
Elder Brethren. And there. remarkable to re- 
late, it was found unharmed after the second 
bombing and fire. For as soon as it was 
possible to make a way through the ruins to 
this Undercroft, which runs the whole length 
of the church, it was discovered that neither 
the structure below ground nor anything in 
it had suffered; not even the glass of cases 
containing relics of Roman London and so 
on was cracked. 

Тһе survival of the Undercroft, for which 
all of us will be grateful, is a tribute to 
Tubbv's foresight, to the admirable planning 
of Alec Smithers, the architect, and the good 
workmanship of the builders. What Tubby 
wrote of it after the first bombing remains 
true after the second and still greater test. 
“ The high explosive,” he says, “ dug a deep 
pit straight through the roof and floor, blew 
down the east wall of the church itself and 
would most probably have brought about the 
utter ruin of the structure, had it not been 
for the reinforced concrete raft which splen- 
didly resisted and distributed the appalling 
force of the explosion. АЙ Hallows would 
have been as Austin Friars, for mediaeval 
churches are like flowers set in the soil on 
tenuous foundations intended to be moist all 
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the year round. The artificial drought caused 
by the drainage of London City and by im- 
pervious pavements renders the soil too light 
and friable to give the structure resting on 
it strength. Even in peace-time this was а 
grave problem, and for the last twelve years 
Al Hallows’ lovers have made continuous 
‘sacrifice towards concrete foundations run- 
ning the whole length of the sanctuary and 
nave right to the western tower. The cost of 
this enormous understructure has not been 
less than £20,000. Now it has played a very 
gallant part in the preservation of the pillars 
and walls. АП would have fallen had it not 
been so. Thanks to this major work, the 
Undercroft took the strain and still remains 
immune. Beneath АЙ Hallows there is still 
not a sign of all the damage done to the 
choir and to the nave. The caskets which 
contain the quiet ashes of friends and fellow- 
servants rest securely beneath the buried 
altar. We can be thankful that peace is here 
retained." 

Thousands among us will have their special 
memories of All Hallows in its former beauty, 
their private causes of thanksgiving for it. 
These things are beyond reckoning here. Let 
us instead end on a lighter note. It provides 
both a real “ curiosity of natural history " and 
also a little instance of how the infectious 
‘family spirit’ of the place drew men to do 
it some service. In the spring of 1931 All 
Hallows held a mission on Tower Hill, which 
it called the ‘Work of Courage! Among 
many other kinds of folk it touched were the 
Thames tug-owners and lightermen. То 
mark their thanks they decided to present а 
fountain, to be the central decoration of the 
little garden outside the east end of the 


church, a patch of grimy rubble transfigured 
chiefly by the labours of Pte. Pettifer—' the 
Gen.’—Tubby’s old batman. “ No words," 
wrote Tubby at the time, "can indicate the 
lets and hindrances experienced in this laud- 
able endeavour; the obdurate church wall, 
Ше no less obdurate tangle of regu- 
lations prohibiting the lifting of a paving 
stone in the Barking Alley. АП these were 
overcome: the turncock satisfied; the meter 
built by Gen. into its holy chamber; the basin 


dug and concreted; the pillar round the pipe 


made gay with shells of an astonishing am- 
plitude. Then at last came the goldfish, 
creatures of a grave demeanour.” On June 
11, just before the Summer Birthday Festival 
of that vear, the ' tap-turning ' ceremony was 
performed, a charming and hilarious event. 
The deed was done by Mr. Pizzie, in the 
full 18th century regalia of a winner of Dog- 
getts Coat and Badge, the blue riband of 
Thames boatmen. Tubby spoke, the Gen. 
blushed, Lord Halifax, Lord Goschen, Lord 
Midleton, Tim Harington (with top hat) 
and other notables assisted; сусп the goldfish 
opened their mouths in silent applause. It 
was an amusing solemnity. Now mark the 
sequel. The H.E. bomb which burst on the 
east wall of All Hallows on December 8 
missed a direct hit on the Fountain of very 
few yards. The basin was filled with dust 
and chunks o£ stone, some of thc water was 
scooped out for possible fire-fighting. Апа 
next morning the Fountain was found (as 
shown in our picture) playing merrily—with 
the fat goldfish swimming as lazily round as 
they had done for nearly ten years. They 
survived the second bombing also and were 
removed Бу the police to safety. B. B. 


A Prayer Íor our Need 


This prayer was in use at Talbot House, Poperinghe, in 1917/18, at the most critical and desperate 


period of the last war, before the turn of the tide. 


Almighty Father, have mercy upon us, 
who so eastly lose faith and courage and 
hope. Uphold us, that we may go on to 
keep Thy commandments, to trust in Thy 
mercy, to hope in eternal life. Grant unto 


all of us, whatsoever may betide, to remember 
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Tt will serve us equally now. 


all is under Thy guidance, Thy care, Thy 
will: that so in the darkest days, still be- 
holding Thee, we may have courage to go 
on, faith to endure, patience to bear, hope- 
fulness to hold out, even unto the end. 
Through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


| 
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OUR PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Story of Their Capture 
ITHERTO it has not been possible to 
piece together anv clear account of how 

our five men, Rex Calkin, Reg Staton, 
Lt.-Col. Bonham-Carter, Hugh Pilcher and 
Padre Austen Williams came to be taken 
prisoners of war last May. Now we аге in- 
debted to Bonham-Carter for a serial story of 
the events, written in successive letters home 
to his father. The story is not yet complete, 
but here it is, in his own words, so far as it 
yet goes :— 

From a 1еНек dated September 17, received 
December 2: “TI think it is long enough ago 
поў for me to be able to tell you something of 
my doings just before and after my capture. 
І expect that the last letter vou got was news 
up to Мау 16. Rex Calkin and I were then іп 
Doua We had been busy getting the Toc H 
Mark III there furnished and equipped. On 
the 17th we went off to Lille and picked up 
Hugh Pilcher from Mark І there (he’s here 
with ше now) and went оп to the Old House 
at Popermglhne. We drove through from Ar- 
mentieres along the line of famous battlefields 
of the last war. Rex explained points of in- 
terest. We found the old Belgian couple whom 
Toe H employ faithfully doing their job. For 
the House was spotlesslv clean and well cared 
fur. We had a good lunch in Skindles Hotel 
close by. Our idea in going was to see if there 
were апу British troops about there. In which 
case же should have left Hugh there to open 
up tlie House. No troops in the neighbourhood 
then, so after а short time of prayer in the 
Upper Room we returned with Hugh. The 
atmosphere of that Upper Room grips one, as 
does that of the whole House. И is charged 
with the memories of thousands who have used 
it and " passed on." Having left Hugh at 
Lille we went back to Douai, calling in on the 
Town Major for possible letters en route. He 
gave us orders to evacuate at once. So we went 
back to our Mark, packed up our things, put 
all in the car and returned to Lille that night 
by 11 p.m. We spent the 18th in Lille helping 
them with refugees. What a task!  Heart- 
rending. Never do I want to have that job 
again. Padre Austen Williams gave us all 
Communion іп the little chapel at Mark I оп 
Sunday, Мах 19. Rex and I then set off to 
Douai again to see if it really was enterable. 
More next letter." 

From a letter dated October 1, received 
December 20: “I continue my story. Оп 
Sunday, Мау 19, Rex Calkin and I returned 
to Douai to see if we could be of any use there. 
We fouud the station on fire and the town 
being evacuated. So we collected a few more 
things from our house, and set off for " The 
Old House ' at Poperinglie. It took us а long 
time to get there, аз we were constantly. being 


held up bv streams of refugees. As we crossed 
the frontier we passed for five miles down a 
stationary line of cars, bonnet to tail, of civi- 
lians escaping from Belgium. Never again do 
I want to see the pathetic sights I witnessed 
that day. We passed Sunday night in the * Old 
House.' Ву early Monday morning it was evi- 
dent that there were no British troops about 
whom we could help. So we decided to go back 
to Lille and evacuate that House, too, and all 
concentrate at the House in Rouen. There were 
two cars, mine and the Toc Н Renault box- 
car ш Mark I. We decided that Rex, Padre 
Austen Williams and I should go in mine, Reg 
and Hugh in the Renault. We managed to 
get transport for the last of the refugees we 
had been housing by noon, got them all away, 
and then set off ourselves. We stuck to the 
main roads to start with, via Bethune. We 
found these so full of refugees that we could 
niake no progress. So we turned off to side 
roads when we were nearing St. Pol. A mis- 
take, for the Germans were using these. We 
ran head on into a motorized column. That 
was the end of that. More nest letter.” 

From a letter dated October 15, received 
December 19: “ГИ now continue my diary. 
On May 20, as I told you, we ran into an 
Armoured Column about 7 p.m. They were 
moving, so had no time to waste. We were re- 
moved from Coxen as we stood. The car with 
all it contained left. Inside cars we were taken 
to Auchy-le-Chateau, where we were kept jn a 
farm for the night. The farmer’s wife fed us 
with eggs, bread, butter and coffee. A’ most 
welcome meal. I also bought а good blanket 
off her which I still have. She supplied more 
coffee, etc., before we were taken off next morn- 
ing in lorries to Вопіёгеѕ, where we spent 
May 21. We managed to buy grub from the 
village folk. More next letter.” 


The Reunion of our Prisoners 


On January 6 Headquarters in London re- 
ceived news from ‘official sources’ that 
Bonham-Carter, Reg Staton and Hugh Pil- 
cher had been moved from Oflag VII C/H 
to Ilag XIII, the camp in which Rex Calkin 
and Austen Williams are imprisoned. Next 
morning we had а postcard, written on 


November 5, from Rex: 

“ The five of us are delighted to be together 
again. The three new civilians find conditions 
more difficult for our work, but in other 
respects, and prospects, better. . .” ( 
We shall all rejoice with them on their 

reunion after so long. А few words of ex- 
planation about the " new civilians." It has 
never been clear why our men have hitherto 
been differently classified by their captors— 
perhaps the Toc H uniform puzzled them. 
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Three of them were sent to ап ofhcer- 
prisoners’ camp (Oflag), the other two to a 
men's camp (Stalag) which was afterwards 
re-classified as а civil internment camp (Пав). 
Though Bonham-Carter holds the rank of a 
Lt.-Colonel (and was put in a dormitory with 
twenty other colonels) and Reg Staton some- 
how continued to pass as a captain, all our 
workers with the B.E.F. had the status, of 
course, of civilians authorised to work among 
troops. 

It may be worth while to say a word or 
two also about the names of German prison 
camps—for there are, we believe, Toc H 
members as prisoners of war in a number of 
them. Oflag stands for Offiziers Lager, 
where only officers are imprisoned. Stalag 
stands for Stamm Lager, camps for N.C.O.'s 
and men prisoners. Dulag stands for Durch- 
gangs Lager, а " passing-through " camp, to 
which officers and men may be taken for 
grading and despatch to permanent quarters. 
Пар stands for Intermerungs Lager, " intern- 
ment camp " and is intended Жог civilian 
internees (Zivilinternierter, as our men аге 
now called instead of Kriegsgefangener, 
prisoner of war). (The word Lager, by the 
way, means a place where you " lay " things 
or people down, a camp or any kind of 
repository: it might possibly mean a place 
where you deposit beer, but Lager doesn't 
mean beer in German and as a name for it 
is quite unintelligible to any German who 
has not met the imitation of his native Bier 
in England!) The numbers in Roman 
figures after the names of prison camps 
correspond to the military district (all Ger- 
many is thus divided) in which the camp is 
situated. Oflag VII C/H, for instance, where 
three of our men have spent over six months, 
means the H division of the C camp (there 
may be A and B and other camps, miles 
apart) in military district УП, which is in 
eastern. Bavaria, almost on the former 
Austrian frontier. We know that Пар XIII, 
where all five men now are, is in another 
district of Bavaria, at Wülzburg, псаг Weis- 
senburg. 


Conditions in the Camps 
It is very "disquieting to know that first 
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the particular camp іп which three of our 
men were imprisoned and now the camp in 
which thev all are, have been singled out for 
adverse reports. Questions were asked in 
Parliament about Oflag VII C, and Mr. Eden 
replied on December 10 that representations 
had been made to the German Government 
about overcrowding and that some British 
officers had since been moved. Complaints 
continued. Delegates of the International 
Red Cross, who have been inspecting prison 
camps in Germany, now report that in 
Пар XIII British, Polish, French, Belgian, 
Dutch and Egyptian prisoners are. huddled 
together in quarters which are overcrowded 
and badly heated. They found the camp over- 
crowded on their first visit some months ago 
and even more so on their second. The small 
stove in the centre of each room seemed to 
them insufficient for “а rigorous winter `> 
and winter in Bavaria is always rigorous. 
Sanitary arrangements were inadequate; 
wash basins could only be used between 7 
a.m. and 8 a.m.; nourishment seemed 
“rather insuficient.” we can only hope that 
now this camp has been thus ‘shown up’ 
changes for the better may be made. 

Until recently few parcels—in some cases 
none—seem to have been reaching British 
prisoners of war in Germany, and there has 
been much anxiety among their relatives and 
strong criticism of the Red Cross through 
which they were dispatched. Our prisoners 
have referred several times to their figures 
growing thinner—food has been scanty. In 
a letter of October 1 Reg Staton says " we are 
getting on fairly well, beginning to feel the 
cold, as we were not able to bring much with 
us when we left France." Ten days later 
he writes again: '* No fresh news, except that 
it's getting very cold and I'm awaiting with 
keenness the receipt of a clothing parcel." 
It is comforting to know that letters and par- 
cels sent regularly by а member living in 
Portugal have reached the prisoners without 
mishap through a less orthodox channel. 
Rex has also told us that Danish Red Cross 
parcels have reached him. 

Critics of the Red Cross and St. John War 
Organisation have failed to realise the enor- 
mous difficulties it has been up against. 
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These have been fully explained, for instance 
in a broadcast by Ficld Marshal Sir Philip 
Chetwode on January 3. 

‘©The reason," he said, " was that all com- 
municatien ceased between us and the Con- 
tinent when France was defeated; and it was 
only after prolonged negotiations by the Post 
Office and the Red Cross that the present un- 
satisfactory route through Lisbon, Spain and 
Unoccupied France was established. То bridge 
that gap the Government allowed us to spend 
large sums of money in buying food in bulk in 
Switzerland, which was sent direct from there 
to the prisoners’ camps. The International 
Red Cross at Geneva are doing their very best 
for us, but they are overloaded. They are try- 
ing to get food and clothing to 2,000,000 Polish 
prisoners, more than 1,000,000 French 
prisoners, 44,000 British, and many others, and 
they are actually dealing with 60,000 letters a 
day, as everything has to pass through them. 

. We have already spent nearly £1,000,000 
on food and clothing for our prisoners of war.” 


How to Write to Them 


Regulations must be carefully observed if 
letters and postcards are to reach their desti- 
nation. The procedure was explained briefly 
in the August JournaL, since when certain 
new points have arisen. The complete 
regulations (circular P 2280 E) can be ob- 
tained at a Post Office. Main points are :— 

LETTERS 


(a) The envelope must be headed, in English 
and German— 

Prisoncrs of War Post. 
Kricgsgefaugenenposl, 

(b) The name and address of the sender must 
appear оп the back of the envelope. Ser- 
vice men must он то account give the 
address of their unit; thev should use 
some address from which replies from 
prisoners can be forwarded to them. 

(c) Letters must not be written in ink; they 
тау be either in pencil or typewritten. 
(This is а new regulation, not in the Post 
Oflice circular). 

(d) Letters should be short and purely per- 
sonal. They must make no reference to 
naval, military, aerial or political matters : 
the financial and food situation must not be 
discussed. In short, no comment on the 
war and uothing that might give even in- 
direct information to the enemy is allowed. 

(e) Any enclosure in a letter may cause delay. 
Picture postcards and pictures of any kind 
are forbidden—except unmounted personal 


pliotographs. 
(f) Letters must be stamped and posted in the 
ordinary way. They жау go slightly 


quicker if sent by air-mail vía Lisbon (5d. 
for the first oz., 3d. for each additional oz., 
postcards 24d., with a blue air-imai] label 
im the top left-hand corner). 


PARCELS 


(а) Parcels cannot be sent direct by relatives 
and friends to prisoners of war. There are 
three ways in which they go: (i) Once 
every three months а prisoner's next-of- 
kin may send him a " personal ’ parcel, not 
exceeding то lbs., through the Red Cross, 
with special label. (ii) Periodical parcels con- 
taining food, soap, cigarettes and tobacco, 
costing Ios. per parcel, are sent by the Red 
Cross regularly to each prisoner. (Contri- 
butions to this service will be gratefully 
received by the Red Cross Prisoners of 
War Department, St. James’s Palace, 
London, S.W.1, or, for Scottish regiments, 
Scottish Red Cross, 206, Bath Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2). (iii) Parcels containing tobacco 
and cigarettes (not less than 4 ozs. free of 
duty), books, music, playing cards, games 
and sports equipment can be sent through 
firms which hold a special permit from the 
Censorship Department. (No newspapers 
or periodicals can Бе sent—hence we can- 
not fulfil our prisoners’ repeated request 
for the Toc Н JOURNAL). The goods must 
be ordered direct from tlie firms concerned 
—they cannot forward goods handed to 
them. 


ADDRESSES 


Тһе address for all five of our staff men is 
now “Пар XIII, Germany.” The words ‘ Engl. 
Zivilinternierter ' (meaning ‘ English civilian 
internee ") and their prison number should 
follow their names. Names and numbers are : 

Lt.-Col. B. Н. Bonham-Carter, No. 214. 

R. R. Calkin, No. 17894. 

H. В. Pilcher, No. 546. 

R. H. Staton, No. 370. 

Rev. S. A. Williams, No. 17895. 


Other Toc H Prisoners 
Headquarters would be glad to know the 


names and prison numbers of other Toc H 
members in prison camps. They should be 
sent to Barclay Baron. Up to date we know 
of the following :— 


Lt.-Col. Е. J. Morris (General Branch, 
R.A.M.C., was in command of 13th C.C.S.), 
No. 332, Oflag VII C/H. 

Donald Oliver (Croydon Branch), No. un- 
known, Oflag VII C/H. 

Pte. S. G. Halse (East Surrey Regt.), No. 
16836, Stalag VIII B. 

L/Cpl C. Holmes (Culham Group), No. 
14933, Stalag VIII B. 

Percival Bacon, No. 20382, Stalag ХХА (3). 

Arthur French (Charleroi Branch, Belgium), 
No. sos, Пає VIII, Tost, bei Gleiwitz. 

Percy Hartley (Charleroi Branch), No. 590, 
same address as A. French. 

André Bébert. (French member of Paris 
Branch) was made a prisoner in June, but is 
back in Paris with his people. 


ІІ 


READ, MARK, LEARN 
Happy Retrospect 


Тіт Harington Looks Back. By General Sir Charles Harington. 


This book, the author tells us, was written 
“ас the request of many friends," and, though 
he did not live to see it published, he knew 
that many of them would value this straight 
record which reflects his straight character. 
“Тип” Harington spelt friendship where- 
ever he went and the tale of them runs from 
the highest in the land, Marshal Badoglio 
in Italy or the Turkish commanders who were 
his opponents at a critical moment, to 
' Ginger, his chauffeur, and an un-named 
soldier whom he released from prison, against 
all rules, to spend Christmas with his wife. 
It is natural then that Toc H should have 
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claimed his love and service; he devotes а 
chapter to it in this book, as he had already 
done in his life of Lord Plumer, his friend- 
ship with whom made military history. The 
most interesting chapter in the book tells the 
inner story of his greatest achievement—kcep- 
ing the peace in Turkey in 1922 against 
dangerous odds, which included Wa only 
superior Turkish forces but Mr. Lloyd George 
and others at home. In this book he deals 
roundly but never Бішегіу with people му ho 
sought to thwart him. ‘Thinking fairly 
was a prime secret of his success. Не liv ed 
by the Four Points of our Compass. 


John Murray. 


А Ріап for Britain 


Members or units wanting a cheap and 
most attractive ‘elementary text-book’ for 
thought and discussion on the reconstruction 
of our natural life after the war will do very 
well to study the special number of Picture 
Post (Vol. 10, No. 1) published on January 
4, price 3d. A series of writers, beginning 
with a Welsh miner who states the main 
case from his own experience, and which in- 


cludes well-known names like Julian Huxley, 
the Master of Balliol and J. В. Priestley, 
deals with Unemployment, Social Security, 
Planning, Housing, the Land, Education, 
Health and Leisure. Each article sums up 
in half-a-dozen points “ what we want.” The 
demands will often shock conservative minds 
but such shocks are " coming to them’ in any 
case—so why not now? 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


3: Three of our Services Clubs, Навіхстом 
House at Gibraltar, Coventry and now 
PonrswourH, have been totally destroyed by 
enemy action, the two English ones by fire. 
Several, for instance SOUTHAMPTON, have been 
damaged. Мікхенелр'5 Club was destroyed 
by accidental fire on November 20. “Less 
than four hours after the fire " (says the local 
paper) “Тос Н opened another centre 
generously placed at their disposal by a local 
trader." 

% Our new Services Club at ALEXANDRIA 15 
open. Н.О. received a cable on January 9 
from Alan Cowling: ''Safe arrival. Talbot 
House, magnificent premises, going strong." 
Ў АП good wishes to the Toc Н League of 
Women Helpers on their first Services House 
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for Women, opened at Кавхвовосси on 


November 23. 


Ё А new Toc Н Services Club will be 
opened at Ріхмоотн, with 'Greeno' іп 
charge, on February 1. 


У: The Annual Conference of Toc Н full- 
time staff, with numbers reduced from about 
79 to under 30, is being held at St. Stephen's 
Services Club, Westminster, from Friday, 
January 17 to Monday, January 20. 


% Congratulations, rather belated, to A. S. 
GREENACRE (‘Greeno’) and his wife (née 
Gertrude Bolton, L.W.H.), and to Harry 
CHaPPELL, now a Naval Chaplain with 
destroyers, and his wife on having founded 


families. 


құм. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM ICELAND—III. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSTON gives further news of the start which has been made. Alec Churcher 
has arrived to join him. Dallas Ralph and Tubby, early visitors, are both at home again. 


HEN Dallas Ralph and I arrived here 

everyone told us that our search for a 
house would—owing to the acute shortage— 
be а vain one. Nevertheless, nothing daunted 
we began our enquiries and in duc course 
discovered that there was а house—rather 
small but admirably situated—that might be 
available. Long and tortuous negotiations 
have followed, difficulties have arisen and still 
exist, but the necessary alterations have been 
undertaken, and before you read this Toc H 
will have established its most northerly out- 
post at—No. 6 Tungata. 

The house, as I have said, is considerably 
smaller than we should have wished, but Ice- 
landic houses and especially the rooms, are 
very small, and when we get possession of the 
whole house we shall be able to provide a 
recreation room, canteen, writing and quiet 
room and library, а room for meetings of 
various sorts, a small room which will serve 
as an office at times and also as а place where 
the padres сап meet individual men, and two 
small bedrooms for the staff. It is hoped to 
erect some sort of building in the garden 
when the necessary permission has been 
obtained. 

Anyone who knows Toc H will realise 
that it has a grcat contribution to make to the 
Force up here. Opportunities for fellowship 
that is creative and for development of activi- 
ties for the mind and spirit are badly needed. 
I hope that the house, as it gets going, will 


THE ELDER 


Влрех PowrrLL.—On January 8, in Kenya, 
Lord Влрех Роме, Chief Scout, aged 84, 
a President of Toc Н. 

Сілвке.- Оп December 15, іп Glasgow, 
WRIGHT Миллам ( Birt’) CLARKE, а mem- 
ber of Wimbledon Branch, formerly of 
Liverpool and Guildford. Elected 9.3.29. 

Musters.—On January 14, suddenly, 
WILLIAM ]онх Musters (| Mus’), aged 43, 
for 21 years (1919-1940) Registrar of Toc Н. 


do something towards that end. But there are 
possibilities іп the camps themselves. Many 
units аге scattered over a widc area, and, as 
the winter hardens and the nights lengthen, 
the men will find it more and more difficult 
to come into the town for their recrcation. 
Concerts are being arranged by the authori- 
ties, but what an opportunity for Toc H with 
its knowledge and experience of developing 
fellowship to play its part in this unique 
situation! To play its part; sometimes by 
arranging a series of sing-songs and talks on 
the lines of our own guest-nights at home; 
sometimes through the less spectacular 
method of the small Group meeting weekly; 
and sometimes by infecting individual men 
who visit the house with a spirit which will 
be taken back to the camp. 

A few personal notes betore І close. Firstly 
my thanks to all who have written to me. 
Secondly; northern members especially will 
be interested to hear news of Tim Tyrer, Dick 
Longridge, Maurice Wade, Tom Mawson, 
Prenton, Middleton and Fletcher, and further 
south the names of E. S. Watkins, Burke, 
Denham, Furse and Bolton will mean some- 
thing. All of them—as far as І know—are 
well, and most of them I see regularly as they 
are associated with the Group which is already 
meeting in the house. 

Meanwhile the outlook is wintry and 
outside the town the wind whistles round the 
Nissen huts and snow covers the lava fields. 


С. 5. f. 
ВКЕТНКЕМ 


Эмітн.- Оп December 8, at Nottingham, 
CHARLES Ernest SMITH, aged 31, а member 
of Melton Mowbray and Grantham units. 
Elected 22.11.38. 

WAKEFIELD.—On January 15, Viscount 
WAKEFIELD OF Нүтне, aged 81, a President 
of Toc H and a generous benefactor. 

Wisr.—On October 20, Percy FURLONG 
Wise, founder and first chairman of Kings- 
bridge Branch, Devon. Elected 4.12.'29. 
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PLUS AND MINUS 


WITH the proper ceremonies we have just 

seen the Old Year out—' watch-night,’ 
set in khaki and Air Force blue, in our Club 
chapel—and the New Year in with Auld 
Lang Syne (the words eluded our Free French 
and Belgian friends but the intention was 
quite plain to them). The slow booming of 
Big Ben across the strect outside, as we knelt 
in silence, was the hinge between 1940 and 
1941. 


Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace 


No, not yet, by a long way. For the boun- 
dary between two years is an imaginary line, 
less serviceable than Euclid's, an artificial 
turning point in our lives and in the world's 
history—never more so than in war-time. АП 
the same, tradition marks it with good reso- 
lutions, soon to be broken in most cases, with 
a review of twelve months gone and best 
wishes for the unknown twelve now begun. 
In this mood I can't help looking back to- 
night and a little bit forward. 

Тһе newspapers in the morning will all be 
giving us a ' Review of тодо '—the collapse 
of the European house, card by card, with 
names like Petsamo, Graf Spee, Altmark, 
Narvik, Dunkirk, Oran, Dakar and Sidi 
Barrani, once so unfamiliar, sticking out. My 
own retrospect—like yours—is purely per- 
sonal, not worthy to be put alongside these 
great names. І remember, first of all, things 
that haven't Баррепед--титих things. Тһе 
impulse to marshal some of the best to mind 
now was given to me last night. At supper 
time a friend held out to me a pack of his 
own photographs, taken last summer. Spread 
fanwise, it was а trump hand. There was the 
long roller curling and crcaming all across the 
beach to the sheer tower of rock which is 
Long Island. There was the grand fleet of 
clouds at sunset sailing across the battlements 
of Arthur's Castle. "There was the flight of 
herring gulls wheeling and settling among 
clustered sea-pinks on the cliff edge. There 
were many more moments caught in thesc 
pictures—every one of them I had lived and 
remembered a thousand times myself, year 
after year. But not in 1940, and the reminder 
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of them, the lack of them, the deep longing 
for them broke over те suddenly like one of 
those very Atlantic waves racing in to that 
beloved coast. But one's head is soon out of 
a breaking wave again- апа I was back at 
the cheerful supper table. Tintagel іп 1940 
is on the minus side of my account. 

Other things of the kind, little. things, 
grand thinys—things so much more perma- 
pent than this feverish fit of war—come, un- 
bidden but most welcome. to my mind to- 
night. Things I have missed, scarcely 
knowing it till now, things which, not having 
had, І yet in a true sense remember having, 
things which, please God, І shall Бе given 
опе day again. The * day out ` at the end of 
a weck in London—the vital concern, only 
half comic, of catching that early train from 
Charing Cross with nothing to spare... . 
the first ргітгозе of the усаг in a holt of 
hazel at Chevening . . . . the shining cloud 
of green as you lie looking up through the 
beeches at Penn on the first ^ day out’ in 
April . . . . the last blackbird fluting lazily 
in a darkening orchard І know in Sussex . . . 
Goring all gold in autumn, deep woods 
beside the flooded Thames . . . . snowdrifts 
on the North Downs, dazzling in the shafts 
of winter sun, blue like а gentian in the 
shadows. Апа longer leisure— we forget 
almost to miss it in war-time—the plod 
up Styhead Pass against blinding rain; the 
break in the sky, the first for two days, from 
the top of Seat Sandal, and the glory; the 
dusk settling slowly on the valley as you come 
down into Grasmerc . . ог the chill stab- 
bing the fug of an Alpine Hut as you open 
the door on starlight in the very small hours, 
the tussle with stiff boots and jumbled kit, 
the clatter of nails over boulders, the long 
trudge up snow, the moment, longed for, 
when the first finger of dawn touches the 
peak opposite, leaps the valley mists between 
and suddenly floods you and the summit 
where you stand with sunlight—possibly the 
grandest moment of a long, grand day .... 
or a hundred other days, storm and shine, 
hills and the sea, the blessed lightness of step 
at the start of them, the blessed weariness at 


the close, before supper and sleep. АП these 
(I won't bother you with nearly all) were 
restored to me in the first hour of 1941; they 
were on the minus side of 1940. In а time 
which is bevond doubt а major moment in 
history, a tme which is to decide Юг or 
against civilised life as we have known it, 
these things may look ridiculously small. 
They are certainly not ridiculous. Are they 
really small? ! believe not. They are a great 
part of my own life and cannot be subtracted 
from it. They are permanently on the plus 
side. Europe’s map changes: these remain. 

Turn for а little to other things, of more 
public moment, of concern to us all in Toc Н. 
We have already had our losses іп men, 
casualties іп теп killed. теп shaken and 
damaged, men ‘out of the running’ as prisoners 
of war. It 15 pretty certain that we shall suffer 
more and gricvous losses in our family as the 
pace rapidly rises in 1941. These losses seem 
heavy, on a short view. upon the minus side. 
But stay—those who have given all they had 
to give have surely found some fulfilment. 
In them the brotherhood, once more, has 
been proved and found not wantng. The 
Elder Brethren we have never counted as 
a minus quantity: “with proud thanks- 
giving " we reckon them upon the p/us side 
o! the great account. And the prisoners of 
war, not only the five members of our staff 
in Germany but other Toc Н men. whose 
names gradually come through to us—is their 
continued work to be written off as something 
minus? For we know, from their letters, that 
they are working, as members of Toc H, in 
their prison camps and enlisting new men all 
the time for the things we stand for. I have 
already a Ёапсу-с all it far-fetched ог рге- 
mature, if you will—that Toc H revived and 
ге-5һарей in war to face the tremendous issues 
of peace, may be able to draw vital strength 
and leadership out of Germany, from these 
men of ours who will have passed through 
great tribulation of bodv and spirit. ІЁ they 
come home to us, hard- pressed but whole 
men—which God grant—they may bring 
gifts of experience and ideas to the "er 
ment of us all. Meanwhile we shall have no 
doubts but count their service high upon the 
ріне side—not loss but gain. 


From men turn to buildings. Аз though it 
were somehow intended, 1940 has robbed our 
movement already of its two particular ' holy 
places." As May went out the Old House in 
loperinghe, our birthplace, а workshop ої 
the Spirit not only during three vears of the 
last war but for the last ten years of so-called 
peace. was—so far as we know—knocked 
out in one blow by enemy action. The drama 
of the Dunkirk beaches was being played out 
a few miles away to its amazing conce 
and this loss was a tiny detail among so much 
destruction. Now we are beginning to sum it 
up in our minds. Toc H pilgrims had turned 
to the Old House in their thoughts so often— 
rather as other pilgrims have looked towards 
Mecca or Jerusalem—that perhaps it ran 
some risk of declining into false sentiment or 
into mere respect. That time had certainly 
not come for most of us. Personally I believe 
(vou may violently disagree) that и would 
come inevitably after this war, were the 
building to survive. For already the Great 
War is history to all but an elderly minority, 
in the same sense as Waterloo or Crecy are 
history. You can (or till recently could) stand 
on the mound at Waterloo or in the Forest 
of Crecy and be moved by lively curiosity 
and genuine admiration: I have certainly 
felt like that in both places. “Неге our 
futhers fought against great odds and won— 
this is ° forever England.'" The Old House 
meant that to us and something much more 
intimate and touching home. The immea- 
surably greater sweep and urgency of this 
present conflict will leave that other—at all 
events to the younger generation who must 
bear its brunt—far behind, a true tale but 
"а tale that is told." And Talbot House іп 
the Rue de l'Hôpital will not now suffer, 
physically, that change. It continued its work 
untarnished to the last day. Then it dis- 
appeared from mortal eyes іп one swift 
moment. To those who never saw it and will 
now never see it, the House is our first and 
greatest legend—for real legend is just truth 
so stubborn at its core that it cannot die but 
lives on, gilded in this way or that by the 
imaginations of теп. What the House really 
has to say and the work it will continue to 
do is to be said and done henceforward not 
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in Poperinghe but in the lives of Toc H 
members all round the world. Weigh the 
plus and minus of this loss—you will find 
both and must strike your own balance. 


Тһе other lost building ('lost' is a false word 
in this case, more even than in the other) is 
Al Hallows. Оп a December night the 
thoughts of members, widely scattered, 
turned specially to the old church, for the 
World Chain of Light was to start from it 
so that we could all keep together the birth- 
day of Talbot House, now gone. Three 
nights before the date the whole church had 
been heavily wounded by a bomb, but the 
Lamp, preserved from destruction, was lit in 
the orderly сгурь below the worst of the 
havoc wrought, and the Chain began its long 
course. Since then, on a night only com- 
рагаМе to the Great Fire of 1666, the old 
church became a single torch of flame: 
nothing of it now stands but its walls, not all 
complete, burnt clean of the crust of cen- 
turies by fierce heat. This was а most cruel 
blow struck at us by 1940, on the threshold 
ol the New Year. So much that was pre- 
cious to so many for so long has perished and 
can never, in the same guise, be restored. As 
І looked down next day from a high roof into 
the roofless ruin, what did I feel? 


I felt it as no mere negation, all minus. 
АП Hallows will rise again, as, in its long 
history, a new building has replaced the old 
several times on this historic site. ' And the 
glory of the latter house shall exceed the 
former in glory, saith the Lord of hosts "— 
that may some day Бе: it depends on the faith 
and work of us and our successors, the 
builders. ^ Meanwhile, one factor I seem 
to see plain upon the pius side. This ruin, 
like so many more already, mav stand as a 
true symbol of the Church's sympathy with 
all its folk—its 'suffering-with' men and 
women of all conditions, its share in the 
world's martyrdom. That sign has often been 
needed, for men have had plenty of cause to 
mock the Church's comfort and complacency 
in the midst of their own discomfort and rest- 
lessness of mind. Іп this they have much 
misjudged some churches and many Christ- 
ians, but on the whole their instinct has been 
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justified. It is a stern paradox that the times 
of her prosperity have been the years of the 
Church's failure and abasement; only the 
times of her adversity and persecution have 
been her glory and her everlasting vindica- 
tion. Now the Christian Church is ‘in it up 
to the neck’ with all her own people, if she 
so will. Only thus will she win back those 
who have rejected her and lead a broken 
world—as she has Divine commission to do— 
back to sanity and peace and holiness. Of 
this tremendous task ler All Hallows, in its 
ruin, now speak to us louder than of anything 
else—no empty shell but stones that cry out 
the advent of Christ the King. 

There are so many more pluses and 
minuses that rush into one’s mind this night 
of New Year. We realise them in our heart 
of hearts, they are too plain and some too 
poignant for discussion now. The losses of so 
manv—loss of husband and child, of home, 
of treasured possessions, of prospects and 
careers—have been the gain of all in the sense 
that they are bringing us face to face with 
each other plainly at last, creating a new 
ncighbourliness, making us one. Danger and 
fear in all its forms and death itself seem to 
be on the minus side in ordinary times to 
most of us—now they lead the ordinary man 
to do the extraordinary thing every day, to 
forget himself for a cause and even for a 
stranger and so to find himself at last. In 
darkness unspeakable which shadows the 
world and blots out its beauty, plain men and 
women shine as lamps, with a beauty so 
clear that we wonder how we have missed it 
so long. The weak made bold, the secret 
coward turned hero, everyday good humour 
exalted into cheerful courage which knows no 
defeat—these are the common miracles now- 
adays. When all history seems to have 
lapsed into a hideous minus, here is plus 
enough to carry us on towards the new world 
which has to come. 1941 may prove itself to 
be the sternest year of our lives—no one can 
vet know. When all its tragic debits come to 
be reckoned, shall we still stand, in spirit, if 
certainly not in purse, upon the credit side? 
Unless we lose hold in the meantime of the 
hand of God the answer cannot be in doubt. 

Вавстах Baron. 
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